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religious fervor, could engender; and her devotion to
weird religious rites makes more ghastly the story of her
life. With a different husband she might have been a
good woman, but when two such natures clash much evil
is bound to result. To her young son, Alexander, she was
ardently attached, and she expected great things of him.
Just before her marriage with Philip she dreamed that a
thunderbolt fell upon her body, which kindled a great fire,
whose divided flames dispersed themselves all about and
then were extinguished. This was later regarded as a
presage of the rapid spread of Alexander's empire and its
ultimate breaking-up among the Diadochi.

Philip's numerous infidelities and marriages caused an
estrangement between him and Olympias that was far-
reaching in its consequences. They reached their culmina-
tion when Philip with great ceremony wedded Cleopatra,
a niece of his general, Attalus. At the wedding banquet,
Attains, the uncle of the bride, heated with wine, cried out:

" Macedonians, let us pray the gods that from this mar-
riage may spring an heir to the throne!" Whereupon,
Alexander, who was present, violently irritated at the
speech, threw one of the goblets at the head of Attalus
and exclaimed: "You villain, what! Am I, then, a bas-
tard?" Philip, taking Attalus's part, rose up, and would
have run his son through with his sword, but, overcome
by rage and by drink, he slipped and fell to the floor.
"Here is a man/' scornfully exclaimed the prince, "pre-
paring to cross from Europe into Asia, who is not able to
step safely from one table to another." This incident
brought to a climax the estrangement between Philip and
his wife and Alexander. Olympias and Alexander fled, the
one taking shelter with her brother, the King of Epirus, and
the other going into Illyria, where he remained until a sort
of reconciliation was effected by the marriage of Philip's